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FOR four days he lay in bed on the screened sleeping
porch overlooking the tropical garden. Every illness
he had contracted, from the earliest days of The Road
and the Klondike through Korea and the Solomon Islands,
rose up to smite him. Convinced that the Wolf House had
been fired by some one he had befriended, he wrestled with
a searing disgust. It was not merely the gutting of his house
that crushed him; it was the loss of the love and faith In
humanity that had dominated his hours and his character.
His eyes were suddenly opened to much that he had not seen
before or, having seen, had passed as unimportant. The
burning of the Wolf House appeared symbolic of the manner
in which everything he had tried to do for socialism and
literature would be destroyed. He aged considerably during
those four days.

His first move when he climbed out of bed was to ride
Washoe Ban across the fields to the Wolf House. Gazing
forlornly at the skeleton of magnificent red stone jutting its
nude towers into the blue Sonoma sky, he named it The
Ruins. Though he could have declared himself bankrupt,
he paid the contractors in full. Seventy thousand dollars was
dead loss, as was the time and energy he had spent writing
the Smoke Bellew stories . . . which again led him to
wonder if there might be a moral hidden somewhere in the
ashes. He wrote that he was now one hundred thousand
dollars in debt; the weight of the money was not heavy upon
his shoulders, but the thought of the creative work he was
going to have to produce to earn it sat like- a stone on his
brain.

He repeated to Form and Eliza that he was going to re-
build the Wolf House; he had Forni clear the debris from
the ruins, and had Eliza cut down more redwoods to season*
But deep in his mind he was discouraged . , . the house
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